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Mrs. Annie Pike Greenwood.” 


Mrs. Annie Pike Greenwood was 
born Noy. 16th, 1879, in Provo City, 
Utah. She is the daughter of Wal- 
ter R. and Hattie Druce Pike. Pre- 
cocious throughout her childhood, 
she gave promise of the work of 
more mature years. Sometimes she 
would leave her dish-washing quite 
unceremoniously and be gone for a 
number of minutes. Presently some 
member of the family would find 
her kneeling at a window sill, writ- 
ing. “I came to write a line that 
just popped into my head,” she 
would say, apologetically, when dis- 
covered. At eleven years of age she 
issued a little paper, writing the ed- 
itorials, story, poem, and locals all 
herself. ' 


b 


*We are indebted directly to Mrs. 
Greenwood for all matter (excepting the 
biography) composing this number of 
the paper. However, the greater portion 
of Mrs. Greenwood’s writings which ap- 
pear here have been printed elsewhere 
some time during the last decade. We 
are requested to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing periodicals in which some of these 
writings were published: Deseret News, 
“The Christmas Child;” Century Maga- 
zine, September, 1907, “Mine Enemy ;” 
Young Woman’s Journal, “Slander,” 
“Be With Me,” “To Wait,” and “A Lit- 
tle Child.”—Ep. 


In the public school she was rec- 
ognized as a bright pupil. About 
sixteen years of age she entered the 
Brigham Young Academy for her 
high school work. She was a dis- 
tinguished student throughout her 
course. She showed marked ability 
in her English work from the be- 
ginning, and maintained a high de- 
gree of scholarship in all lines ex- 
cept mathematics — mathematics 
was never quite to her liking. Dur- 
ing this period she wrote the college 
song, “All Hail the College that We 
Love.” The third year of her nor- 
mal work was done in the Univer- 
sity of Utah, where her ability as a 
writer was duly recognized. 


In her fourth year she returned 
to the B. Y. Academy. During this 
year a jubilee was held in honor of 
Dr. Maeser. One of the features of 
that occasion was the tribute in 
verse, from the pen of the gifted 
sweet-girl graduate, Annie Pike. As 
she moved from the platform, Dr. 
Maeser caught her in his arms and 
kissed her. Impressive, indeed, was 
that picture, as the white-haired vet- 
eran teacher leaned over that brow 
of youth. In this same year she. 
carried off the honors in a literary 
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contest between the University of 
Utah and the Brigham Young 
Academy. It was an hour of tri- 
umph. The story was timely, well 
wrought out, full of delicate humor 
and tender pathos. Several local 
hits, not published as it appears in 
this issue, convulsed the audience 
with laughter. The story was writ- 
ten just as the Utah volunteers were 
being mustered in for the Spanish- 
American war. Miss Pike was slen- 
der and youthful in appearance. The 
simple white gown worn by her on 
this occasion only emphasized her 
girlish figure. Her delivery was 
marvelously effective. No sound 
could be heard during the entire re- 
cital, but at its close came an over- 
whelming round of applause. Gov- 
ernor Heber M. Wells, who had 
charge that evening, announced that 
a purse had been picked up. ‘‘Give 
it to Miss Pike,” came an immedi- 
ate response from some one in the 
audience. In rendering the unani- 
mous decision of the judges, Judge 
Henderson said: “Miss Pike is not 
only a credit to the institution she 
represents, but she would be a credit 
to any college in America.” 

At her 
class 


graduation she was 
historian. Her _ history 
was unique, interspersed as_ it 
was with poems usually ded- 
icated to the teachers, as also keen 
bits of witticism directed towards 
the members of her class. Never 
before or since has any class pre- 
sented a history of such merit 
throughout, as the one read by Miss 
Pike,as the class of 1900 bade good- 
bye to its Alma Mater. 
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The first year after her gradua- 
tion she engaged as teacher in the 
public schools of Payson. The year 
following she entered the University 
of Michigan. Again her talent was 
recognized, contributions from her 
pen appearing from time to time in 
the college papers. She often read 
her poems to the sick in the 
hospitals of the University. On 
her return from Ann Arbor she ac- 
cepted a position in the English de- 
partment of the B. Y. Academy. Be- 
fore the close of the year, she took 
up similar work in the Agricultural 
College of Utah, at an increased 
salary. On one occasion while there 
she gave the morning talk at chapel. 
Those who listened to her that 
morning knew they had come in 
contact with a deep-souled woman. 
For several seconds after she had 
concluded her reading her audience , 
sat as though transfixed. 

The following year Miss Pike 
was in charge of the English work 
at the Eureka high school. She 
continued in this work for one year, 
when she entered the field of jour- 
nalism. Much of the distinctly lit- 
erary work of the Salt Lake Tri- 
bune, during that period, came from 
her pen. Still she did general news- 
paper work. It was while on the 
staff of the Salt Lake Tribune that 
she met Mr. Greenwood, who did 
what he could to lighten her work. 
Journalism is one of the hardest and 
most exacting lines of work that a 
woman can follow; and under the 
strain it brought Miss Pike's health 
began to fail. No doubt, with the 
thought of improving her health she 
gave up work on the Salt Lake 
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press and went to Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Miss Pike has somewhere said: 

‘There are so many devious ways 
in a woman's heart that unless a 
man carries his ‘I will’ with him 
all the time, he will get lost.” 

No doubt Mr. Greenwood car- 
ried with him his “I will” all the 
time. He met her at the station 
when she arrived in Los Angeles, 
and persuaded her that married life 
had much more of good to offer 
than newspaper work. She was 
married the day of her arrival, and 
Miss Kate Thomas of Salt Lake 
was bridesmaid. It seems highly 
fitting that Miss Thomas, who has 
written so many poems of merit, 


should have been Miss Pike’s brides- 


maid. 

It was some time in the fall of 
1906 that Miss Pike became Mrs. 
Greenwood. Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
wood remained in Los Angeles for 
some months, but later removed to 
Mr. Greenwood’s home in Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Greenwood is a 
young man of ability, favorably 
known in all communities where he 
has resided. From Colorado 
Springs they went to Garden City, 
Kansas, where they now reside. 
Dec. 23, 1907, a son was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenwood. That her 
joy was full at the birth of her child 
no one will doubt who has read her 
prize poem, the “Christ Child.” We 
are glad that the littlke woman who 
wrote, “The woman who has never 
dreamed of the children which some 
day may be hers is either frivolous 
or selfish;”’ also, “The bitterest re- 
gret that can face a woman at the 
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end of her life is never to have 
borne a child,” has not been called 
upon to face that regret. 

Mrs. Greenwood is hiehly sensi- 
tive in her nature. She can feel joy 
and pain as only those possessed of 
the artistic temperament can feel. 
She has said, if you would judge of 
a woman's refinement look at her 
mouth, hands and feet. One need 
only look at Mrs. Greenwood’s face 
to be convinced that she is innately 
delicate and refined. Much of what 
she writes is in its very essence po- 
etic. She is easily the first poet 
among women that the State of 
Utah has produced, and has hardly 
a peer among men. No one can 
review Mrs. Greenwood’s writings 
without being struck with her ver- 
satility. For whether she turns her 
pen to poem, or to story we know 
that an artist has wrought. She 
has that keen sense of humor that 
seems indispensable in the modern 
story. Her tit-bits she calls “rags” 
disclose a keen insight into human 
nature. 

One of the most popular of Mrs. 
Greenwood’s poems is “Jack’s Girl.” 
Years and experience have enriched 
her thoughts and feelings. For a 
few years the melancholy muse 
seemed to dominate many of her 
songs, but later there is a strong 
note of optimism in all she writes. 
Mrs. Greenwood’s short poems are 
often her best, because the poetic 
quality is sustained throughout, but 
her long poems,such as “The Christ- 
Child,” bespeak maturity of thought. 
Last year the Century Magazine 
published a short poem called 
“Mine Enemy,” a gem in thought 
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and composition. Both ‘‘The Christ- 
Child” and “Mine Enemy” are po- 
ems that promise greater things. 
After her signal triumph in the 
Salt Lake Theatre, she was over- 
whelmed with letters of congratula- 
tion. “You have already written 
classics,” said one of her critics. 
Mrs. Greenwood reads her own 
compositions with much sympathy 
and effect. “I should place you sec- 
ond to no reader on the American 
platform,” wrote a stranger, who 
listened to her reading in the Salt 
Lake Theatre. That Mrs. Green- 
wood is a remarkable reader, when 
she confines herself to her own 
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work, no one will ever doubt who 
has listened to her recitals; for her 
voice lends itself to all the delicacy 
and power of her rich soul. 

She assures us jn recent letters 
that the happiest time of her life 
was spent in the B. Y.: Academy. 
She says she does not regard it as 
part of a dead past, but of the liv- 
ing present. Her Alma Mater feels 
a just pride in all she has achieved; 
it counts her as one rarely gifted 
among its graduates, and _ hopes 
that as years come and go, she will 
accomplish those greater things for 
which she hourly hopes and daily 
dreams. Alice Louise Reynolds. 


A Prayer. 


God of the great white mountains, 
God of the deep, vast sea, 
God of the swinging universe, 
God of this little me! 
How can I look at the still, white stars; 
How can I think of the sea, 
And the mountains, O Lord! and won- 
der not 
What Thou wouldst have of me? 


Thou who didst give us Christ, 
Hear Thou my prayer tonight; 
I am so willing—so frail, 
Give me, O Lord, the light; 
Mountain and sea and universe 
Touched to one harmony, 
Think not, but follow Thy wondrous 
plan; 
What wouldst Thou have of me? 


Thou who didst bend my life 
Into one purposeful thought, 
Let me but give to the world 
Out of my little lot; 
Christ gave His life, and I, O Lord! 


Facing Eternity, 


Pray for the courage and strength to 


give 


All Thou wouldst have of me! 


Mary kept all these things and pondered them in her heart. 
St. Luke. chap. 2. vw. 19. 


“Lift up Thy Heart.” 


Lift up thy heart! The angels sing: 

“Hail! Hail to the King!” 

He as a little child was born, 
Untouched by nail, unshrived by thorn, 

Unshadowed by the transient cross, 

The bitter cup, the Judas-loss ; 

So tender-human, so divine, 

His coming thus was but a sign 

That in his common birth is seen: 

How much a little child can mean! 

Lift up thy heart! The angels sing: 

“Tail! Hail to the King!’ 


“Even as Wary.” 


Even as Mary, so we women wait, 

Some in sad regions where no tapers shine, 
Some with a holy joy the approaching fate, 

And some with shame. (Thy pity, O Divine!) 


And glad or sad, we women of one tie, 

More than the world, our thoughts on Mary mild, 
We wait and listen for a little cry, 

And waiting, ponder on the Christmas Child. 


© Christmas Child! held close to Mary’s breast, 
(As we shall hold our little Christmas ones) 
Gladden them forth upon their earthly quest, 
These who shall be our daughters and our sons. 


Couldst Thou not give some dearer blessing then, 
Halo each brow with Thy celestial kiss, 
And set them safely on the pathway when 
They leave that other radiant world for this? 
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O send a comforter to her so sad, 
And send an angel unto her in shame, 
And give each little heart some message glad, 
More dear than riches, and more high than fame. 


Even as Mary, so we women wait, - 
We women of one common tie, 

Our lifted eyes on that mysterious gate— 
We wait—and listen for a little ery. 


Eternal Matherhonod. 


As we are women, so we must be mothers: 
This is our joy and this our suffering ; 
The reason for our being, and our end ;— 
Joy ‘tis for her whose love is satisfied, 
And suffering for her who is denied. 


So we who know love’s dear reciprocation, 
We sit content beside the glowing hearth, 
Or bare our faces to the chilling blast ;— 
Since we have held the bodies of our young, 
There is no heart-hymn left for us unsung. 


And we who lost—or never found that love— 
That one, illuminating, steadfast love— 

We must walk patiently, and give no sign, 
Mothering all the children of the earth, 

When we grow hungry for the pangs of birth. 


Yet this I know: love shall be satisfied ; 

(This is the revelation of my soul!) 

There are more worlds than this—more land and sea— 
And when our feet are set upon the way, 

This earth shall pass, and be as yesterday. 


We shall be mothers in those far-off climes, 
For women-souls are women-souls for aye! 
And there are many races to be born 

On many stars, for many aeons yet— 

So let no woman yearn, or cry regret. 


Death cannot change the inner souls of us: 
As we were born, so shall we live again, 
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Fulfilling all our glorious destiny 


As mothers of all men and worlds and powers 
For aye: eternal motherhood is ours! 


Futility, 


O little hands and feet 
That I would save from harm, 
I can but wait thine utmost fate 
With an impotent arm. 
(Oh, Mary had no power to stay 
The nails that pierced His flesh that day.) 


O little tender heart 
That I would save from pain, 
I wait thy years of bitter tears, 
And know my prayers are vain. 
(Oh, Mary’s petitions could not free 
Her Son from bleak Gethsemane. ) 


O little pure-of-soul, 
That I would save from blot, 

I can but pray, and watch each day, 
And yet ‘twill save thee not. 

(Oh, Mary could hear His bitter cry 
When He would fain the cup pass by.) 


O little child of mine, 
I watch, I pray, I wait, 
I love thee so!—and yet I know 
That thou art thine own fate. 
(Oh, Mary who wept on Calvary, 
-Thy Son had chosen His destiny !) 


Jo the {rborn. 


Be thou a minister, O child of mine, 

To broken spirits and to hearts that pine; 

Bind up the wounded, the discouraged cheer, 
And let thy very presence banish fear ; 

Oh, let thy visage give despair denial, 

That at thy coming, whatsoe’er the trial, 

Men shall be strong, and women feel more safe; 
Child of the childless, parent of the waif, 
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Oh, with thy love fill all this emptiness, 

That palsies half the world with chill distress,— 
Then if my life with thy beginning cease :— 

I was thy mother: I can die in peace. 


“rik wp Tip react.” 


Lift up thy heart! The angels sing: 
“Hail! Hail to the King!” 

He as a little child was born, 
Untouched by nail, unshrived by thorn, 
Unshadowed by the transient cross, 
The bitter cup, the Judas-loss ; 

So tender-human, so divine, 

His coming thus was but a sign, 
That in His common birth is seen: 
How much a little child can mean! 
Lift up thy heart! The angels sing: 
“Hail! Hail to the King!” 


The Volunteer. 


A Question of Courage. 


| Prize Narrative of Annie Pike at the Inter-Collegiate Contest in the Salt Lake 
Theater, May 4, 1899.] 


A girl’s life is not the easiest 
thing in the world; and if anyone is 
authority on that subject, I think I 
ought to be. I try to be brave, I 
always march right up and look a 
cow straight in the eyes—if she is 
on the other side of the fence, and 
T was never known to be afraid of a 
mouse—if I could reach a chair in 
time. 

I am a staunch Democrat—be- 
cause my father is; and I am even 
willing to help hold the Philippines 
—1if my party insists on it, but when 
it comes to receiving two proposals 
in one day, even were it by request 
of the head of my party, I draw the 
line. But the head of my party had 
nothing to do with this. Still, there 
they lay in my desk. One of them, 
beginning,“My Dear Miss Amelia ;” 
the other, “Dear Pat’’—one of them 
signed, “Your sincere friend, Syl- 
vester Barton Donahue ;” the other, 
“Yours if you will have him, Jack.” 

They both wanted such a little 
thing, but they both wanted the same 
thing, and it just happened to be me. 

There are two photographs. One 


holds his head proudly. He is cer- 
tainly handsome. That is Mr. Sly- 
vester Barton Donahue. The other 


is just Jack—with the flower in his 
buttonhole that I put there myself, 
because he said it looked like me. I 
have known Mr. Barton Donahue 
for over a year, and Jack for. five 
years. 


As I told you before, I try to be 
brave, and the only things that I 
am afraid of are worms, spiders, 
and—a man, but I haven’t met the 
man yet. And, being naturally 
brave myself, that is why it is so 
mortifying to know that Jack— 
John Stanton—should lack the 
courage to volunteer. 

All the boys had proclaimed sen- 
timents of undying natriotism but 
John—and yet John has such a no- 
ble brow and firm chin that I really 
expected him to utter something 
immortal while our village was con- 
vulsed by a call for volunteers. But 
John, unmoved, so far as I could 
Ciscern, pursued the even tenor of 
his way. It is true, John was the 
main support of his mother’s fam- 
ily ; but he might, at least, have ex- 
pressed his patriotism, even if he 
could not volunteer. I told him as 
much, but-he answered very simply, 
“I like to express my sentiments in. 
my actions.” 

Then, why didn’t he do it? 

Of course, Mr. Donahue did not 
volunteer, but I heard him say in 
public that it was the duty of every 
American citizen to lay down his 
life in the Philippines. Circum- 
stances would not permit him to go, 
but he thought every other man 
ought to. 

He tells beautiful stories about 
killing nine Indians at a single shot, 


and then -he looked the wild-eyed 
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chieftain in the face with a blood- 
curdling look, so that the savage 
warrior could not raise a hand; and 
Mr. Sylvester Barton Donahue rode 
away from the whole band unharm- 
ed. A man who could do that must 
be brave and patriotic, even if he 
does not volunteer. 

Mr. Donahue is wealthy, and that 
large house on the hill overshadow- 
ing Jack’s little home is being built 
for Mr. Donahue. He says in his 
note that he would care for no other 
mistress for his mansion than Miss 
Amelia—that’s me! He also adds 
that he wishes an answer as soon as 
I can conveniently write. John says 
he will call for his. Why couldn’t 
John do as Mr. Donahue did? It 
would be so much pleasanter to 
write him “No” than to tell him. 

I gnawed the rubber from the end 
of my pencil—not because I felt 
sorry for Jack, but because that is 
a bad habit of mine. Then I wrote 
some lines on the first thing that 
lay handy—not because I am in love, 
but because that is also a bad habit 
of mine. 

They look as if I might have 
meant them—you know Jack thinks 
I shall be famous. 


What is Paradise? 
Where your eyes shine, 
And your dear heart 
Beats close to mine: 
We two to talk and think and dream to- 
gether, 
With sunshine through our lives,no mat- 
ter what the weather— 
We two, dear heart, we two forever and 
forever— 
That is Paradise. 


What nonsense! Could I ever 
feel that way for Mr. Donahue? 
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And I could not possibly feel that 
way for John, because John—No! 
I could never love a man who is not 
brave and patriotic. I could not 
respect him. 

I wonder if I could ever learn to 
call Mr. Donahue, “‘Slyvester.” It 
would not do to call him, “Syllie,” 
for short; but Sylvester is so long 
—except on a gravestone. And I 
wonder how long it will take to 
finish Mr. Donahue’s mansion. It 
is a beautiful place, and I declare! 
there comes Jack down the road 
now—with his hat on the back of 
his head and a toothpick in his 
mouth. He does not look a bit as 
‘f he were coming for the fatal an- 
swer Of his life. I do not believe he 
cares. Well, I will show him he 
cannot waltz up to my door with a 
smile on his face and find me just 
ready to drop into his arms. No, 
John Henry Stanton! you will neve: 
have the chance again to say that 
my hair curls like a lampwick, and 
that my nose is the envy of all the 
door-knobs in town. 

Goodness! I wonder what my 
hair looks like, anyway? One need 
not look a sight, even if a caller is 
disagreeable. I know my nose must 
be shining like a lighthouse. If I 
just had a little— 

I had just time to rush up to my 
room when I heard that horrid, in- 
formal John Stanton walk into the 
library. Of course if it had been 
Mr. Donahue I would have felt very 
anxious about looking my best—but 
I don’t care for Jack. 

Mr. Donahue sends me roses and 
banks of flowers, with his card, ev- 
ery morning, and has a beautiful 
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span of horses at the door to take 
me driving; and he is so brave— 
why, he actually said that if Gov- 
eruor Wells would give him fifteen 
men, he would clean out Robbers’ 
Roost, single-handed, quicker than 
it takes Utah to get a senator. 

“Pat!O Pat! O Pat!” 

How horrid he is! 

“OQ Pat! Aren't you coming 
down today? I know you're up 
there, because I saw you through 
the window. I’ve been waiting six 
hours and you've pretended not to 
hear me.” 

“How you exaggerate! I’m com- 
ing as fast as I can walk down 
stairs. I’ve been very busy. You 
must remember there is a great deal 
to be done in a house like this.” 

“To be done by somebody—not 
you.” 

“To be done by me, John Stan- 
ton!” : 

“You! Pat. You were not made 
for work—even if you could.” 

“And pray, Mr. Stanton, if it is 
not assuming too much, may I ask 
what I was made for?” 


“For me, Pat— 


““T am in love with a sweet little girlie— 
Only one—only one— ” 


sang John, with widening arms. 
“Young man, keep your dis- 
tance!” 
“Pat, you have been powdering.” 


“T know I have and it’s there to 
stay.” 

“But you haven’t got it on 
straight. Here, let me help you’”— 

“Don’t you dare come near me, 
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you to talk to me this way?” 

“By the right that I love you, 
Pat,” smiled Jack, with twinkling 
eyes. 

“Oh—and so you consider that a 
right, do you? if that is all’”— 

“But it isn’t, Pat. You love me.” 

“T love you—are you crazy—I 
love you ?”— 

“Yes, and you cannot deny it.” 

“But I can”— 

“But you won’t. Look, Pat, I’ve 
found you out. Look on the back 
of this photograph—my photo- 
graph. 


“What is Paradise?’ ” 
“Jack, give that to me, please!” 


“Where your eyes shine,’” 


continued Jack, with a flourish. 
“Give that to me, Jack.” 


““And your dear heart 
Beats close to mine.’ ” 


“John Stanton, give that to me 

this instant!” 

“We two to think and dream and talk 
together, 

With sunshine through our lives, no mat- 
ter what the weather, 

We two, dear heart, we two forever and 
forever— ” 


“John Stanton, I will never speak 
to you again!” 
““That is Paradise!” 


“You horrid, mean, contempti- 
ble” — 

“Old rhinoceros; yes, I know I 
am, Pat, but oh, I am so happy! 
You know those worthless mining 
shares that you have scolded me so 
much about? Well, they are not so 
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bad, after all. 
woman, we can’— 

“And pray, Mr. Stanton, whom 
do you refer to as ‘we’?” 


And now, little 


“You and me, Pat. Didn’t you 
get my note?” 
“And suppose I did! Instead of 


waiting for my answer, you stop to 
insult me!” 

“But, Pat, I love you, and you 
love me, and what is to prevent?” 

I looked straight into Jack’s eyes, 
saying slowly, “I am to be the wife 
of Mr. Slyvester Barton Donahue.” 

“The what?” said John, in amaze- 
ment. 

“The wife of Mr. Donahue,” I re- 
peated. 

“The devil!’ gasped John, under 
his breath. 

“I beg you pardon—the wife.” I 
made him a low bow. 

“But, Pat—you’re joking.” 

“Perhaps you would consider it a 
joke.” 


“You surely can’t mean to throw * 


me over this way for him?” 

“Call it what you like.” 

“But, Pat, you shall not marry 
him.” 

With indignation I surveyed the 
enemy. “And who will prevent me ?” 

“T will!” 

“You have no right—you can- 
Mott: 

“T have every right, and I will. 
I believe you care for me, Pat, and 
I love you. Until you tell me you 
do not, I will never rest a single day 
until I do marry you. I will have 
you.” 

“T am going to marry Mr. Don- 
ahue,”’ I repeated, distinctly. 

“But, Pat,” he pleaded,“you don’t 
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love him. I believe you do care for 
me more than you do for him. You 
have never told me so, but you do, 
don’t you, Pat?” 

“T do—not!” 

“Pat! Oh, you don’t know what 
you are doing. If you care more 
for him, I will go; I am a man. 
Pat—Pat, if you don’t care for me, 
tell me now; I will go.” 

“John, I will tell you. I don’t 
know of any higher duty than that 
of a man to his country. Do you 
know what I think of a man who 
would sit peaceably by when his 
country calls? I think there must 
be something lacking in such a man. 
I know I could never love him, and 
I would like to see the woman who 
could.” 

“But there are circumstances,” 
commented John; “there are cir- 
cumstances’ — 

“Yes; every man excuses himself 
by that word ‘circumstances.’ I 
think it is the most hateful word in 
the dictionary. Men hide their 
weaknesses under that word. If I 
were a man I would rule circum- 
stances, not let circumstances rule 
me. How could you say that, John 
Stanton? I thought better of you 
than that.” 

His brow reddened as he turned 
toward me. “You don’t mean that 
—say you don’t. You surely can’t 
mean that ?” 

“But I do; I do. I mean it with 
all my heart and soul.” 

“But they don’t need me. They 
have all the men they want. Do you 
think I woud stay if I did not know 
there were other men to whom no 
one looks for bread, who are willing 
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and able to go? I am not a cow- 


ard!” 

John shut his lips very tightly. 
Even though I knew how I disliked 
him, I could hardly help but admire 
him just then. He certainly looked 
anything but cowardly. 

“You know the state already has 
its quota,” he added. 

“I don’t know anything about 
quotas, John Stanton. I never was 
good in geometry, but I know where 
there’s a will there’s a way. If I 
were a man | would go tomorrow.” 

“But they would not accept you. 
They have all the men they want.” 

“Would not accept me!” I re- 
peated, indignantly. “If I wanted 
to serve my country, John Stanton. 
do you suppose anything on earth 
could stop me? No, no, no! I in- 
tend to go as a Red Cross nurse if 
they need me.” 

The intention had suddenly come 
into my head, for I had _ never 
thought of it before. 

“You!” and the villain actually 
smiled. “You! Why, Pat, you 
would turn into a second Niobe and 
drown the enemy in your tears. Do 
you remember how you cried when 
some Nero of the village cut Soot’s 
tail off?” 

That was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. Poor Soot, my pet 
cat, even at that moment lay at my 
feet with the loss of his tail in pa- 
thetic evidence. That was too mean 
of John, and I would have told him 
so, but a big lump came into my 
throat, and I know it was silly, but 
I—I just had to cry. 

“Don’t cry,” I heard him say, 
softly. “Don’t cry, Pat; I am sorry 
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I said that—I—I didn’t know you 
would care so.” 

I did not answer. 

I felt his hand touch my hair very 
gently; | drew away from him. 

“Go away; go away!” I cried. 
“Don't ever come near me again, 
John Stanton. Go away!” 

Then a strange thing happened. 
John suddenly bent over me, and I 
felt his lips touch the back of my 
neck. 


“I am sorry, Pat—and—good- 
bye.” 

A second later the front door 
closed and John was gone. After 


he left I sat looking into the fire a 
long time. I was very happy. I 
think it must have been because 
John left me. 

He kissed me—kissed me on the 
back of my neck! Such va ridiculous 
place to kiss one! The audacity! 
How I hated him! I will scold him 
roundly next time he comes and let 
him know that I consider his con- 
duct ungentlemanly—to say the 
least. Yes, he may call on me again, 
but henceforth there will be an 
insurmountable barrier between us. 

But he did not come again. John’s 
office is on the road to Aunt Amy’s. 
Every morning I used to take her 
a covered basket, for Aunt Amy is 
an invalid. Every morning John 
was accustomed to look up with a 
smile, which, even though I hated 
him, I confess could hardly have 
been equaled. But since that night 
John. never looked up as I passed 
by, but, it seemed to me, bent even 
more closely over the heavy account 
books. 


How strange! I wonder what I 
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said to him that night? He must 
have taken offense at something. 
Men are such unreasonable crea- 
tures one cannot say a word but 
they are ready to parade their pride. 
Anyway, I always did say John 
Stanton was not the kind of man 
any sane girl could love. This 
proves it. 

I have made a wise choice. In 
two weeks Mr. Donahue shall re- 
ceive my acceptance. Yes, I am so 
happy to think that it is all over. 
It is for the best. How nice it will 
be to live in a big house like that 
and have everything you want, and 
how happy Mr. Donahue will be! 
And Jack—I don’t care what he 
says, I did not encourage him—but 
he did not say so. I wish he had. 

The pansies he gave me in the 
early spring were up and beautiful. 
John always did love pansies. I re- 
member when he gave them to me 
he said, half seriously, “Pansies are 
for thoughts, you know. I think 
thoughts of you must be pansies.”’ 

“What a garden you must have 
with you all the time,” I laughed. 

How irritating it is to have things 
around you that remind you of one 
you dislike! 

And so John Stanton did not in- 
tend to come again. Oh, I sup- 
pose he would come fast enough if 
I had a straight nose, and did not 
wear spectacles. I am not going to 
wear them any more. But I am 
. glad—I am glad my nose is not 
straight—that is, quite glad. Well 
I don’t care for him, anyway. There 
are plenty of young men in the 
world, and a great deal nicer than 
John Stanton. I wonder if he thinks 
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he is the only man on earth. No 
doubt he considered himself a sec- 
ond Adam, with the whole universe 
a Garden of Eden; but I will show 
him I am no Eve. No—I will—I 
will go to church—with Mr. Syl- 
vester Barton Donahue, and let him 
see me, too. What do I care for 
him? 

I went out and dug those pansies 
up—and planted them again. 

Then I took John Stanton’s pho- 
tograph from its place of honor, and 
threw it into my bureau drawer, 
where I keep all my old matchless 
gloves, rumpled ribbons, soiled col- 
lars, curling tongs, hair pins, pow- 
der, letters, chewing gum, pencils, 
button hooks, and all the things a 
girl has to hunt all over the house 
for when she wants them, and finds 
them six weeks later in that partic- 
ular drawer—and that shows how 
much I care for John Stanton. Af- 
ter that, whenever I took my bas- 
ket to Aunt Amy’s, as soon as I 
caught sight of John’s brown hair I 
turned my face away; but I don’t 
believe he ever knew it. I also went 
to church—but not with Mr. Sylves- 
ter Barton Donahue. 

John was not there, but his sister, 
Ruth, the poor consumptive, sat 
near me. She looked very happy, 
and some one said she was going 
away for her health. 

I wish I were going away. I never 
saw such a poky old place as our 
town is. 1 guess John must have 
been calling on that hateful Mag 
Thurman that night. Mag is such 
an outrageous flirt, she just leads a 
young man on and on—and then 
drops him. I just wish she would 
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drop John right hard. But she 
wouldn't. You would know that if 
you had heard her rave about his 
kissable mouth at the last academy 
dance. 

I never saw such long days as 
were the days of that spring. I 
guess it was because the volunteers 
were going away; but, oh! I had a 
set of deep indigo blues; so that my 
father sent me to visit with Aunt 
Amy—the change would do me 
good, he said. It was so good of 
father to think of that; but Aunt 
Amy is an old maid, with a shivery, 
Hamletonian, [-am- thy- father’s- 
ghost way of saying: “Ah, child 
this is a cold, cold world!” and I 
soon turned my face towards home. 

The evening | returned from 
Aunt Amy’s, | heard a shout behind 
me: “Hello there; can’t you wait?” 

It was small Bobby Stanton, with 
freckles as big as gingersnaps fair- 
ly annihilating his small nose, and 
with his face in the contortions of 
chewing gum. 

“What you got in that basket?” 

“Nothing, Bobby,” I answered, 
graciously. 

I did not think it necessary to ex- 
tend my hatred for John Stanton to 
the rest of the family. 

“Well, what did you come out 
fur?” (Man is the most curious an- 
imal on earth—except woman). 

“T came out, Bobby,” I answered, 
impressively, “to look upon the 
country which has produced sq 
many brave volunteers.” 

“Oh, voluptaires—John’s ‘one er- 
um—one ur the brave voluptaires. 
‘n har ye heard about Ole Donner- 
hue? Holy liver-pad! The men 
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bluffed him into thinkin’ he’d have 
to go—be drafted, ye know, ’n his 
hair's stood up ever since, ’n he left 
town sayin’ he had important biz- 
nes—wouldn’'t be back fer time in- 
definte, scared er the Spanards. 
He tells sich stories ’bout killin’ In- 
juns ’n Nuke Barney,what’s knowed 
him all his life, says he never seen a 
Injun, ’n he’s scared er dark. 

“John’s paid off the morguge, he 
has—John has—an’ he’s goin’ to 
send Ruth to the coast, John is, ’n 
now his interest comin’ in, he says I 
kin have a new pony—ole John did. 
Holy liver-pad! but John’s good— 
with a white star on his forrard, an’ 
a saddle, too. Oh, but John’s a ole 
brick! But Mom she jes’ cried when 
she heard John was goin’, an’ I saw 
her pat John’s coat what was hang- 
in’ ahind the door when she thought 
nobody seen her.” 

“Going?” I questioned. What 
could he mean. ‘Going where, 
Bobby ?” 

“Hain’t he told ye? Holy liver- 
pad! but John’s queer! He was 
lookin’ at your fortygraph last night 
—one where you didn’t wear obsta- 
cles—'n’”’— 

“Where is he going, Bobby—to 
the mines?” 

“No, John’s a voluptaire, I told 
ye. He’s jes telegraphed the boss 0’ 
the army to say they got to take him 
—Spanards er no Spanards. Wisht 
I cud go, but mom she wants me to 
be a missionary an’ make the natif’s 
wear watch-pockets ’stead of nuffin’ 
Si 

“Bobby! Bobby! where is John?” 

*fohn 2 *-“OhY?-~ said’ -Bobby 
thoughtfully, “he said he wuz go- 
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in’ to the office. Guess he’s left by 
this time. Ever seen the place where 
we ketch fish? Well, Jed Hop- 
kins’ — 

“Tl have to leave you, Bobby,” 
I interrupted, and left him staring 
as I sped down the street in the di- 
rection of John’s office. 

It was quite dark, but I knew the 
way, and the moon would be up in 
a little. I tried the door of the of- 
fice, it was locked! He was gone! 
He was gone! 

There was no one in sight and 
the lights in the near-by church 
shone gloomily. Softly through the 
sweet evening air came the voices of 
the church singers : 


“When the mists have rolled away.” 


I sank upon the office steps. He 
has gone; he has gone, and he will 


never know the bitter, bitter 
thoughts that crowd upon me. He 


will never come back. This is to 
be the end. Oh! why have I been 
so foolish! I remember when my 
dear, dear mother died, John came 
when I could bear to have no others 
come near me. And all through the 
long,dark days John was my patient, 
kind friend. Never angry at my 
most petulant mood. Jack, whom 
my mother loved—with his warm 
faithful heart. And I had even 
compared him to that coward. My 
heart should have stopped beating 
when I permitted the thought. Per- 
haps, some day I will hear he is 
dead—dead upon the field of battle 
with the dark blood matting his 
beautiful hair. Oh, will he know— 
will he know ‘when the mists have 
rolled away?’ 
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[ While this passage was being 
recited the beautiful hymn was sung 
by a trained chorus as if in the dis- 
tance. ] 

Then I prayed, as I never had 
prayed before,that God would spare 
him to me! 

There was a stir down the path 
leading to the office. Something 
dark moved nearer—nearer. My 
heart beat in my throat and seemed 
choking me. I tried to scream and 
then someone lifted me suddenly to 
the light of the moon. 

“For God’s sake, Pat, what are 
you doing here?” 

“Oh, John, is it you, John? 
I am so glad!” 

| Patt 

“John, you—you are not going to 
war, are you, John?” 

There was a silence and I was 
afraid he would hear the beating of 
my heart. 

“Circumstances,” he said slowly, 
“circumstances have turned in such 
a way that I am enabled to go. 
Mother and the children will not 
suffer now. I cannot be one of the 
lacking.” 

“But, John, they don’t need you 
John. They already have enough 
men. They—they won’t accept you, 
John.” 

“I think they will; I haven’t 
received word yet, but I haven’t tel- 
egraphed. I shall tomorrow.” 

“Don’t, John, why should you, 
John? We need brave men at 
home.” 

“There will be plenty of brave 
men at home. Nobody needs pro- 
tection here.” 


“We do, John; 


Oh 


I do. 
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“Mr. Donahue wiil do that.” 

“Never!” 

“And besides you are going to be 
a Red Cross nurse, so you will not 
be here long. Possibly you may run 
across me—or parts of me, during 
the course of the war.” 

“Don’t, John; how can you be so 
cruel ?” 
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“Am I cruel?” 
“John,I—I am going to be a Red 
Cross nurse here at home, John, if 


—if one of the boys does not volun- 
teer.” 


“Pat! You mean that—for me?” 


And John volunteered—to stay 
home with me. 


Ragtime Syncopations. 


People who call themselves sen- 
sitive are those who leave their feel- 
ings lying around like a cat’s tail— 
to be stepped on. 


A woman with a weak character 
sometimes makes a pretty domestic 
pet, but a weak man is an abomina- 
tion. 


Occasionally there is a man so 
cheerful that he makes other people 
miserable—they imagine that his lot 
must be so much happier than theirs, 
or that he does not realize how un- 
fortunate he really is. 


Being an object of charity is a 
hard role; if you are not cheerful 
some one thinks you are ungrateful. 
and if you are cheerful some one 
else thinks you need no help. 


The Optimist saith, “Even a dog 
hath his day;” to which the Pessi- 
mist answers, “Even so hath the 
turkey.” 


The recognition that we do not 
appreciate another comes near be- 
ing an appreciation. 


It happened last Sunday at the 
post-office, where all could hear who 
listened. A damsel with black hair 
drew from her escort’s shoulder a 
long dark hair, saying reproach- 
fully, “Look what I have found. 
Where have you been?” To which 
the young man answered, “It’s not 
where I’ve been; it’s where you've 
been!” 


If the things of life were to be 
weighed by the amount of pain their 
neglect brings, Duty would be 
found the greatest. Duty may mean 
Love, but it usually means Work— 
there are few bigger things than 
Work. 


Conceit is abundant self-respect 
in those whom we judge have no 
right to it. In ourselves it is merely 
self-respect. 


A crank is one who doesn’t think 
as you do and who clings to his 
opinion with fervor equal to your 
own. 


If my friend needs me, I must 
live—there is no choice left for me. 
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He had thought she was a Miss, 
But, alas! she was a Mrs. 

When he asked her for a kiss, 
And declared to her its blrs. 

Just the point she seemed to miss, 
For he met with jeers and hrs., 
And she plainly told him this— 
That she wanted not his krs. 

He had thought she was a Miss, 
But, alas! she was a Mrs. 


THE FICKLE MAID. 


A little maid, 
A little shade, 
A kiss beside the way ; 
A little Miss, 
A little kiss— 
Another man today! 


THE PITIFUL TALE OF THE BD. 


He delivered his songs by the yd. 
Did a certain persistent young bd. 
3ut the editor swore 
He would. suffer no more, 
And the bd. is now under the swd. 


HOW LONG IS FOREVER? 


A lover kissed with a vow of For- 
ever ; 
A widow wept with a vow of For- 
ever ; 
Two maids confide with a vow of 
Forever ;. 
Two foes despise with a vow of 
Forever. 


The lover kissed—and he rode away 
And Forever was just one year and 
a day. 
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The widow wept—and was married 


in May, 

And Forever was just one year and 
a day. 

One maiden loved—and could not 
say Nay, 

And Forever was just one year and 
a day. ; 

The foes for each other fell in a 
fray, 

And Forever was just one year and 
a day. 


THE RORCESTER OF WORCESTER, 


There was a young maiden of Wor- 
cester, 
Who was bent upon setting a ror- 
cester, 
She thought him a hen, 
And set him—but then, 
He crowed just as loud as he uor- 
cester. 


THE TIME. 


“Have you the time?’ she asked 
him thrice— 
So much his patience stands ; 
“T have it still,’ he answered her, 
To silence her demands; 
“Indeed !’ the maiden quick replied. 
“T thought it had changed hands!” 


ACROSTIC TO MAY. 


Most beautiful, imperious maid, no 
hand may daunt your sway, 
And though one may dispute your 
power and change your name 
some day, 

Yet to us all ’tis plain he can never 
you dis-May. 


A Little Child. 


These little grimy fingers, 
So trustingly laid in mine; 
This little rumpled head 


Where the innocent eyes upshine; 


These rounded baby lips 
With their tale of a childish woe, 
Or a new-found joy that the little heart 
Is anxious that I should know: 
Thank God for these! 


Not for the wealth of kingdoms, 

Nor the fame that yester beguiled, 
Would [ give the joy of knowing 

The trusting love of a child; 

What tho’ the fingers are not white, 
And the uncombed hair awry? 

What tho’ the way be soiled and dark 
Where the little foot passed by? 
There is a place in the childish heart 
As white as an angel’s wing; 

There is a harp that a breath may touch 
And the music of God will sing! 


The love of a friend may change or for- 
get; 

And the love of a lover, too; 

The world is a fickle mistress— 

Her skies are but chased with blue; 


But I who have won the love of a 
child, 

Tho’ fortune and friends may de- 
cline, 


May see shine out of the darkness 
The unfaltering eyes seek mune. 


And there in the unknown future, 
When the child has gone from me, 
And the man and the woman are face 


to face 


With the sorrow and shame that be, 
The prayer will rise that I gave to the 


; child, 


Tho’ skeptic and critic may carp; 
The storm will waken the music I taught 
To the child's Aeolian harp. 


These little grimy fingers, 

So trustingly laid in mine; 

This little rumpled head 

Where the innocent eyes upshine; 
This little bird-like heart, , 
Half-tame and yet half-wild; 
What shall I give, O Lord! 

For the love of this little child? 


Take Thou the dream of wealth; 

Take Thou the glitter of fame; 

Give’ me a pure, clean heart; 

Give me a clean, white name !— 

Keep Thou the empty pomp of wealth; 
The fame that yester beguiled; 

Give me the joy of knowing 

The trusting love of a child! 
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Rags About Women. 


The woman the world can dis- 
pense with is she who excuses her 
own neglect of the real duties and 
affections of life bv the word “‘intei- 
lectual.” 


Sometimes they tolerate him 
laugh at him, and even flirt with 
him, but all women hate a male flirt. 
He inspires the same sentiment in 
the fair sex that the masculine wom- 
an does in the men. 


The woman with thin lips may be 
firm, but she is not affectionate, and 
she’is unpleasantly exacting. 


There is no fool so great as the 
woman who is trying to make a fool 
of a man. 


The summer days, veiled with 
breezes, and jeweled with stars, are 
masked tragedies which lean heav- 
ily upon the heart of the unloved 
woman. 


If you are a man and wish to be- 
come the ideal of the woman who 
has rejected you, let her marry the 
other fellow, and then be sure you 
leave town forever. 


Slander. 


My lips are dumb; my heart forgets to sing; 
And I am young, yet take no joy in it; 
The ugly days, black on reluctant wing, 
Cheat with a dragging night in every minute. 


Each day I find the slanderer’s slimy traces ; 
(O God! for weapon that could meet this guile !) 
I lift my proud eyes past the averted faces, 
And walk my bitter way, and smile and smile! 


To Wait. 


When Time and Space 
‘Had robbed me of your face, 
Too hard it seemed to bear 
With patient grace. 


Since Death and Fate 
Grew envious of our state, 
I have no other care 

Than just to wait. 


Jack’s Girl. 


| often wished that I could be [ often wished that I could be 
A Sorceress of the Nile; An author called the leading, 
To lure a Julius o’er the sea, To have the critics all agree 
An Antony beguile ; My books were worth the reading ; 
To float in flowered barge and be To live a spinster staid and old; 
The ocean’s fairest pearl— To banish frill and curl— 
But when Jack says I’m fair to But when Jack laughs and takes my 
see, hand, 
I'd rather be Jack’s girl. I'd rather be Jack’s girl. 


I often wished the world might 
know 
All beauty to be mine, 
That suitors then would worship so 
They could not leave my shrine; 
‘To have young nobles east and west 
For me leave Fashion’s whirl, 
3ut when Jack says he loves me 
best— 
I'd rather be Jack’s girl! 


I Cannot P Yay. 


I cannot pray tonight—there is no prayer 
Within my heart, ‘tis only numbness there; 
It seems as though my life were standing still; 
I have no power, no wish, I have no will 
To pray: I murmur “Father” and “Amen,” 
And try to pray but say the same again; 
Dull aching and contented discontent— 
Oh, that in common tears it might be spent! 
What does it matter that my pearls were sand ? 
I cannot pray, but God will understand. 
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Moral Story. 


THE SUICIDE. 


Jnce upon a time there was a girl 
who fell in love with a man. The 
accident resulted in a broken heart 
for the girl, with no injuries sus- 
tained by the man. So the girl de- 
cided that there was nothing left 
in life for her but to die and be a 
beautiful corpse, so that the man 
would be sorry, and some _ time. 
when he was married and the steak 
was underdone, or the baby howled 
all night, he might wonder if he 
had not made a mistake, and would 
perhaps shed a tear in memory of 
the girl who died for him, while the 
one who lived for him was darning 
his socks. 

So she decided to dress in a beau- 
tiful white gown, with flowers in her 
hair, like Ophelia, and to lie down 
on the couch, after having written 
a few pathetic lines that would live 
in his memory forever. Having 
swallowed the fatal draught, she 
would soon be where hearts ache 
not, and there are no hammocks 
swinging in the summer breeze un- 
occupied. 

No one seemed to notice her wan 
and haggard look at the store when 
she bought the prettiest gown in 
stock, and the druggist gave her the 
stuff which was to bring the end. 

When she reached home she start- 
ed to write a pathetic note, but she 
wondered if the gown really fitted 
as well as they said it would at the 
store. So she did her hair as be- 
comingly as possible and, attired 
in the new gown, stood before the 
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mirror. Just then, as luck would 
have it, her best girl-friend came 
and fell to admiring it with such ec- 
stasy that the fair would-be suicide 
forgot her gruesome intention for 
the time being, and her friend finally 
advised her to make a visit with her 
attired as she was. 

They had not gone far when they 
met some of the young men they 
most admired, and such an impres- 
sion did the new gown make that 
one young man scarcely left the 
maiden’s side from that moment. 
The house cat drank the poisonous 
draught, under the impression that 
it was stealing something good, and 
died in agony without leaving a note 
of any kind. And the girl is mar- 
ried now. 

Immoral: If you are disappoint- 
ed in love, buy a new gown. 


Many a man marries a girl, not 
because he falls in love with her, 
but because he falls in love with her 
idea of him. 


If you believe the office you fill 
could get along without you, you 
are not filling it. 


Men need names in business and 
society, but in a cemetery one mon- 
ument. would do for all, and the in- 
scription should be blank. 


There are many things in men’s 
creeds which must puzzle even the 


Lord. 


I am not afraid of a man whose 
religion is cleanliness. 
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Be With Me. 


Be with me, Lord! Be with me yet Be with me, Lord! Thou wilt not leave 


awhile, me now! 
Such weary thoughts the vacant hours lam Thy child, before Thy feet I bow; 
beguile, A live, O Lord, but Thou wilt teach me 
My heart is sad while all around m¢ how. 
smile— Be with me, Lord. 


Be with me, Lord. 


Be with me, Lord! Thou wilt my 
Shepherd be, 
For One who stilled the waves hath 
power with me; 
O, lest I lose the path which leads to 
Thee, 
Be with me, Lord. 


Because of You. 


Sweet is the breath of the lilac, 
And the young grass bending with 
dew, 
And the earth has a note 
Like a song in the throat 
Of a bird. 
Because of You. 


Pillar of light in the desert 
Is your white soul leading me through, 
And I feel not a fear, 
For the heavens bend near 
To the earth, 
Because of You. 


Strong for the tempest and battle, 
And to God more trusting and true; 
With a smile for the scars, 
And a face to the stars, 
O, my Love! 
Because of You. 


The Coquette. 


Should I be satisfied?—the bargain this: 

1 gave indifference—Fame gave a kiss; 

Sie gave a kiss and then—what would 
you say? 

I gave my heart to Fame—Fame turned 
away ! 


A Quiet Sunday Nap. 


Whenever I go to church and 
hear the minister say that the Sab- 
bath is a day of rest, I smile ironi- 
cally within, if not without. I used 
to labor under that delusion when I 
had to rise early and take part in 
the Sunday morning migration to 
the churches. It was perhaps the 
effect of the religious sanctuary 
which gave the impression of un- 
natural stillness, this impression be- 
ing accentuated on the way home 
by the utter lack of life in the busi- 
ness districts and the schools. But 
this is a rest only in seeming. It 
gives the weary worker and the 
restless school-boy a chance to 
make more noise around home, 
where the neighbors, who have set- 
tled themselves for a quiet snooze 
under the misapprehension — that 
Sunday is a day of rest, can hear 
them to the best advantage. 

I do not speak thus bitterly with- 
out reason. My experience may be 
limited, but it is sufficient for me. 
and any one who cares to repeat it 
would do well to rent a room in our 
neighborhood some Saturday night 
and retire at about 3 in the morning 
in the faith that a delightful Sun- 
day morning nap lies ahead. 

It was late when I returned from 
work, to find my roommate lux- 
uriously reposing in my best dress- 
ing-gown, with a dog-eared copy of 
“Trilby,” which she had manager to 
resurrect from goodness knows 
where. 

“You seem to have the best in lit- 


erature,’ | remarked pointedly, “as 
in dressing-gowns.”’ 

She did not flinch, nor did I ex- 
pect her to do so. “I rather like 
myself in this,” she purred, content- 
edly. “Why don’t you stay?” 

“If I may,” I answered, humbly, 
selectihg my most unbecoming 
gown with purpose to awaken her 
remorse. “Ah, but it seems good 
to think that we are free to sleep 
tomorrow as long as we please, with 
no work to do, and no reason for 
rising. I suppose we'll have a rare- 
bit?” I lit the lamp under the chaf- 
ing dish. “One of the joys of civ- 
ilized life is Sunday morning. [| 
would be a Christian just for that— 
I’m not going to feed this to you. If 
you want any you'll have to bring 
your cracker.” 

“T don’t think much of Trilby’s 
feet,’ she announced, balancing a 
cracker toward me. “If she had to 
walk all afternoon on the streets of 
Salt Lake they would have been 
spread out flat.” 

“There’s one thing about your 
feet that I like,” I said. 

“Well?” and she stretched one 
out for a better view. 

I allowed her the benefit of some 
moments’ critical gaze. 

“Well?” she repeated. . 

“They are too large for you to 
wear my best shoes.” 

She sighed. “They won’t go on. 
Why don’t you get a size larger? 
And that reminds me that the clock 
struck 3 a minute ago. I think I’ll 
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go to bed. Thank goodness, to- 
morrow’s Sunday. I shall make up 
for all week in my sleep.” 

As a rule my roommate arranged 
the couch for sleeping before I 
came home. It had “leaves” to be 
lifted from the sides like a table. 
This had to be done in a certain way 
or the results were disastrous, but 


usually discovered before sleep 
overcame the victim. The little 
gods were not guarding us © that 


night. We were blissfully asleep 
some time, when my roommate de- 
cided to change her position by 
turning over. I suppose that was 
the reason we found ourselves on 
the floor, the sides having given 
way. My roommate is a_ sound 
sleeper, and she at once imagined 
she was being murdered, which was 
not so far from the facts, judging 
by ‘the way I felt after the fall. 

“Murder!” she screamed, without 
waking. “Don’t be afraid—lI’ve got 
him by the throat,” which was cer- 
tainly a brave sentiment to express 
while trying to strangle the pillow. 
which had fallen out after her. 

Her yells succeeded in rousing 
the other roomers, who clamored to 
know what the matter might be. By 
the time explanations were made. 
my disposition for sleep was some- 
what disturbed, especially consider- 
ing that the roomer, who is deaf, 
insisted on hunting for the burglar 
in our room with a gun, in spite of 
my shouted protests. Any way, I 
‘respect that man, for he was the 
only one who acted courageously. 
or was ready to rescue two maidens 
in distress, 

] suppose we must have slept for 
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an hour or so, when we were awak- 
ened by a crash that seemed to come 
from the next room, which was the 
dining-room. I waited in suspense, 
feeling sure that something dread- 
ful must have happened, when the 
voice of our landlady came down 
the stairs in anything but pleasant 
tones, ‘W’at in “evings are you do- 
in’, Hemmy ?” 

‘“Nothink, ma,” was the response 

“Well, then, quit doin’ it!” 

Emmy must have quit, for she 
went to bed without further dis- 
turbance. A sense of humor is an 
inconvenience at times. That inci- 
dent does not seem particularly 
funny in daylight, but was con- 
spicuously so when heard in the 
dead of night. I tried to disguise 
my laughter in a series of groans. 
when I felt the bed shake with my 
room-imate’s efforts to control her 
mirth. We laughed then as loudly 
as we dared, and it was a long time 
before either of us could go to sleep 
without being awakened by the sti- 
Hed gig&les of the other. ~ 

There are some things which can 
never be explained. That cow is 
one of them. How she ever found 
her way in front of our house is one 
of the mysteries. Some poet has 
said that it is sweet to hear the hon- 
est watch-dog “bay deep-mouthed 
welcome as you draw near home.”’ 
That may be true. I never remem- 
ber drawing near home when the 
honest. dog was engaged in baying, 
but I do know that if there is any- 
thing sweet about hearing an old 
cow bay under your window for the 
course of an hour, my sense of 
sweetness must be abnormally | 
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blunted. I stood it as long as I 
could, and then I donned a bath- 
robe and a pair of slippers, and lit- 
erally “shooed” that animal away 
At sight of my streaming hair and 
bathrobe, that cow fairly galloped 
off our lawn at the rate supposed to 
have been taken by Tam O’Shan- 
ter’s pony, and be it said to her 
credit, she never came back. 

I have heard of the uplifting in- 
fluence of the stars, but I failed to 
appreciate having them thrust upon 
my vision by the voice of a cow. 
Upon my return my roommate sug- 
gested that she was probably sing- 
ing, “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud!” and was surprised by my 
sudden and unladylike appearance. 
This suggestion in no way improved 
my feelings, and I retired in digni- 
fied silence, but I thought, “the next 
cow that bays around here may 
wake everybody for all I care.” I 
had the discomforting knowledge 
that she could raise no sleeper in 
our house except me. . 

Hardly was I asleep, when the 
newsboys began to vell, “Tribune 
or Herald! Herald or Tribune!” I 
must admit that [ have heard sweet- 
er words than those breathed into 
my ears, and at more seasonable 
hours. I never had anything 
against any paper before in my life. 
My name has appeared in the so- 
ciety column as often as I thought it 
should, where I was mentioned as a 
“popular young lady.” But I longed 
to choke those newsboys that morn- 
ing with all the ferocity of my pre- 
historic ancestors. 

My landlady rises early, and 
about this time breakfast must have 
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been in progress, judging by a most 
insistent odor of burnt food which 
came over the transom to assail the 
nose of the sleeper. Suddenly the 
voice of the landlady, ‘‘Hemmy! 
Hemmy! for ‘eving’s sake, look to 
what’s burnin’ !”’ 

A little disturbance like that did 
not amount to much. It was when 
the garrulous woman with the loud 
voice came to breakfast that my pa- 
tience was taxed to the utmost. Her 
family history might have made an 
interesting novel for some people. 
I confess that when she had the chil- 
dren put on warm underwear, why 
she named her youngest son ‘‘Wil- 
ly,” how strange it is that onions do 
not agree with her, what she does 
for warts, why her sister never mar- 
ried, when the funeral of Mr. Smith 
is going to be, and if it isn’t scan- 
dalous how little his widow cares,— 
all these details might be of intense- 
ly absorbing interest if heard under 
other conditions than a frantic de- 
sire for sleep. I covered my ears 
with the pillow, but still her insis- 
tent voice pierced the silence 

All things have an end—even the 
strength of a woman’s tongue. She 
finally drifted out, and I had just 
heaved a sigh of relief, when there 
came a rap on the door, and with- 
out waiting for a welcome, in came 
our landlady, God bless her—if He 
can have the heart to. 

“I thought I would bring you 
your paper,” she smiled, “so that 
you could read it in bed. I know 
how much pleasure you workers 
take in reading Sunday mornings. 
Poor Hedward used to read ’is pa- 
per in bed every Sunday morning. 
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Of course that was before ’e died, 
poor man. We halways ’ad dinner 
at 2, and poor Hedward used to 
read from 6 in the morning, when 
I got up, until dinner-time. It 
seemed to give ‘im an appetite, poor 
man. 

“There’s the most ’orrible murder 
case in ‘ere that I know you'll en- 
joy reading. It seems too bad that 
poor old man Jones was run over by 
a hautomobile, but not killed. 
There's an account of Miss Brown’s 
wedding. The paper says she was 
a most hamiable girl, Humph! I 
don’t think much of that. She used 
to lock ‘er door so that I shouldn't 
come hin. [I don’t call that very 
hamiable, do you? 

“Your roommate sleeps well 
doesn’t she? I suppose we all could 
if we didn’t ‘ave no more troubles 
nor she has. I often cry hover mine 
at night, don’t you? No? Your 
heyes look red. I'll leave you to 
your paper. I know you want to 
read.” 

“Poor Edward!” I groaned. “No 
wonder he died. He was sensible.”’ 
I drew the covers high once again, 
only in time to hear the tramping 
of feet toward my door, after the 
ringing of the front door bell. 
“Your Chinaman’s here with your 
laundry, Miss,” came the sweet 
voice of Emmy. 

Then I raised up in wrath. Even 
a worm is supposed to turn. “Em- 
my,’ I cried, “I want you to kill 
that Chinaman and hide his body 
under the stairs. I will be respon- 
sible.” 

She evidently thought I had be- 
come insane; there was a flight of 
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feet and a hurried conversation at 
the foot of the stairs, which was 
probably responsible for the glances 
of suspicion which met me later at 
the dinner table. Lee Wing must 
have thought I meant to “jump” 
my laundry bill, for he left no clean 
clothes. 

“My pa’s richer’n your pa,” came 
under my window in precious child- 
ish voices that | love so well—at 
times. There was a long squabble 
concerning the amount of wealth of 
respective parents. It looked like 
the argument might come to blows. 
and I had a vicious hope that it 
might, and that every one of the 
miserable urchins would be carried 
home on a stretcher, when a thin 
voice piped out, “Anyhow, my pa’s 
deader’n yours!” I recognized the 
note of triumph in the voice of a 
boy whose father’s funeral had tak- 
en place years before. Since the 
others’ fathers were still alive, that 
seemed to silence the debate, and the 
children moved on. 

“As a nap,” I announced to my- 
self, for my roommate was. still 
sleeping peacefully, ‘this is a dis- 
tinct failure. And as a bed-fellow,” 
I said, adressing my — slumbering 
mate, “the woman who sleeps 
through everything is the most ex- 
asperating !”’ 

I shall probably never succeed in 
convincing the neighbors that the 
redness of my eyes was occasioned 
by sleeplessness and athletic races 
with a cow, for now I know why I 
have long been an object of interest 
and pity for the neighborhood, since 
I have heard that my landlady hint- 
ed at a thrillingly tragic love affair 
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which kept me awake nights, and 
the consequent tears over said af- 
fair accounted for the redness of my 
eyes. | shall probably go down in 
the historv of that neighborhood as 
the young woman with “a past.” I 
cannot expect them to believe this 
account, even if they should read it 
but I have made up my mind never 
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to attempt another Sunday morning 
nap. Iam going to take lessons on 
the piano, as well as vocal gymnas- 
tics, and rise at 6 Sunday morn- 
ings to do the practicing; and thus 
I shall contribute to the general 
Sunday calm, and earn the reputa- 
tion of being cheerful—and it 1s 
of no consequence how I may feel. 


Mine Enemy. 


He smiled beneath the thing which made me quail, 
And bore him bravely on that blighting day. 

God made mine enemy to me a light; 
For he could bear, while I had heart to fail. 
How can I falter in the weary way, 

Knowing mine enemy would walk upright ? 


